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The Hiftory of Knowledge, Learning, and Tafle, in 
Great Britain, during the Reign of King Charles the 
Firft. 


{From the New Annual Regitter for the Year 1795.] 
(Concluded from Page 328.) 


FTER the time of Lord Bacon, many philofophers, 
upon his principles, and after his example, made ufe of 
the fcience of chymiftry as an inftrument in the inveftigation 
of nature. Among thefe was Sir Kenelm Digby, who, in the 
midft of military fervices, induftrioufly protecuted phyfical 
relearches, and {pared neither labour nor expence to make him- 
felf mafter of the fecrets of chymiftry. Thefe he applied to 
the improvement of medicine, which he practifed with great 
fuccefs. Affuming rarefaction and condenfation as phyfical 
principles, he endeavoured, ina diftinét treatife “ On Plants,” 
to explain the procefs of vegetation. He alfo wrote “ On 
the Nature of Bodies,’’ and “ On the Immortality of the 
Soul,” 
Botanical knowledge appears to have been much more 
diffuled during this than during the preceding reign. The 


“ Theatrum Botanicum,? of Parkinfon, with fome other of his 


writings on this fubject, and thofe of Johnfon, appeared at this 


time, They were, however, excelled by the celebrated 
Evelyn, who, by his affiduous ftudies, was at this period laying 
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the foundation of that fame which his attainments in natural 
hiftory have fo amply deferved. 

That the ftudy of antiquities was purfued with much ardour 
and fuccefs by feveral very diftinguifhed characters of this age, 
the names of Dugdale and Selden, of Spelman and Cotton, 
will fufficiently evince. Atift of the learned productions of 
DuzJale would exceed the bounds which we mutt neceflarily 
prefcribe to ourfelves on this oceafion. We {hall therefore 
confine ourfelves to noticing his principal work, * The Anti- 
quities of Warwickfhice illuftrated,” the accomplifhing of 
which employed the whole teifure time of its author during 
twenty years. The profound learning of Selden, his extene 
live erudition and ; prodigious abilities, juftly entitle him to the 

apellation conferred upon him by Grotius, * the glory of the 
Hoglith nation.” His ftile has, however, been generally 
cenluredas harfh, and his arrangement as perplexed. Spel- 
man, ia the purfuit of antiquities, obferving the great neceflity 
for a knowledz ze of the Saxon tongue, not only made himfelf 
matter of that language, but founded a Saxon lecture in the 
uaiverfity of Cambridge. His refearches were very exten- 
five, and are at this hour defervedly efteemed. The gratitude 
of pofterity is the meed of Cotton, ftill more for the noble 
library which he left for their ufe, and to which his fon and 
grandfon shee ard added, than for his valuable writings. This 
incitimable collection of MSS. relate principally to the hiftoy 
and antiquities of Great Britain and Ireland, The time in 
which Sic Rebert Cotton lived was peculiarly favourable to 
fuch a collettion, The monafteries had been recently del- 
troyed, and feveral learned antiquarians had died, ftill more 
recently, who had affiduoufly collefted the books taken from 
the monaftical libraries, and from the univerfities, at their 
vilitation. Licfoara celebrated perfon $ we may add Sir Simeon 








D’Eves, who ¢ fe do a very laborious meek, Uuttrat Ive of 
the moft diftin; uithed | Englith reign,— The Journals of all 
1, Dp i ‘ ' . ce 

tae i itliament:s ouring tie Reign of Elizabeth ; > Sir John 
Ay p a! “hye : oS) ar 
Martham, whofe claborate work threw confiderable light upon 
th ypuan antiquities; and Sir James Ware, who coms 
pete leverai Works Upon tac hittory and anuquilles of Iree 
lond 

Lime 


Phe learned Pococke was one of the ornaments of this 
memorable peric I, om h many of his works appeared at a 
much later time, Befide his other accomplifhments, he was 
© profoundly fkilled in the Hebrew ; Syriac, and Arabic 
tongues, was weil acquainted wita the Perfic, Samaritan, 
Ethiopic, 
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Ethiopic, Coptic, and Turkifh; not unacquainted with Italian 
and Spanifh, and in Greck and Latin critically converfant.” 
Among other literary labours in which he was engaged, he was 
oneof thofe concerned in preparing an intended edition of the 
Polyglot Bible. He wrote commentaries upon fome of the 
books of the prophecies; and fuch was his reputation in 
oriental and biblical learning, that he was confulted upon thefle 
fubjects by the moft accomplithed oo in Europe. Ubher, 
the refpe@table Primate of Treland, publifhed feveral learned 
and ufeful works, but - greater oe of his publications 
related to antiquities, the clearing up of which he has made 
fubfervient to ecclefiaftical purpofes, and to the reconciling of 
difaffeted perfons to the eftablifhed church. Greaves, the 
friend of Spelman, was alfo learned in the oriental languages, 
and accomplifhed in mathematics, aftronomy, and the know- 
ledge of antiquities. “The Hebrew language was diligently 
cultivated by Lightfoot, afterward Vice-Chancellor of Cam- 
bridge; but his moft i important works more properly belong to 
a later period. Sir Charles Roe, Ambaffador to the Great 
Mogul, and to the Ottoman Porte, added feveral valuable 
Greek and oriental MSS. tothe Bodleian Library, and brought 
over the fine Alexandrian MS. of the Greek Teftament, 
prefented by Cyril, Patriarch of Conftant inople, to Charles I. 
To the period of which we are now treating, we are in- 
debted for one of the moft important anatomical difcoverics 
that ever was made,—the circulation of the blood,—a branch 
of fcience, which now appears fo obvious and clear, that our 
furprife is excited at the latenefs of the difcovery,—yeta branch 
which had efcaped the moft accurate inveftigation of the pro- 
foundeft anatomifts, during a feries of revolving ages. It is 
almoft unnecefiary to add, ‘that t, for this very important — 
to phyfical fcience, we are indebted to Dr. Harvey, whe, fo 
early as 1615, in acourfe of Icétures in the College of Phyfie 
cians, introduced his theory of the circulation of the blood, 
This do&rine was no fooner eftablifhed, than a number of 
competitors claimed the honour of the cifcovery; it was, 
however, after a full inveftigation wf thefe pretenfions, joftl ly 
affigned to Dr. Harvey, who lived to fee his doctrine univer 
fally received, and is obferved to have been the only philofopher 
who ever enjoyed that extraordinary diftinSion. att 
thofe who diftinguithed themfelves as the difciples of Harvey 
was Francis Gliffon, whofe anatomical refearches were then 
thought to throw confiderable light on the human ftructure. 
la 1650, this phyfician ; publifhed an account of the rickets,a 
Ss difordes 
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diforder which had made its appearance about fiftcen years 
before. His phyfiology, however, is now little efteemed, 

The fchool of painting, during this rcign, prefents to our 

recollection fome names which pofterity continues to repeat 
with honour. The principal of thefe is Sir Peter Lely, who, 
in tafte and gracefulnefs, has fearcely been excelled, though the 
languifhing eye, and drowly {weetnefs peculiar to his portraits, 
have fubjected him, with fome juaftice, to the charge of beinga 
mannerift. His celebrity has extended wherever his pidtures 
have been exhibited Dobfon, Gentilefchi, Pierce, and feveral 
other artifts, were encouraged by the monarch, who employed 
Lanier to purchafe for him abroad a colleGion of pictures, 
which, in the fucceeding confufion of the nation, was dif. 
perfed, The architeCture of Inigo Jones was the production 
of this perod, who wasenailed by William Earl of Pem- 
broke, the generous patron of all liberal {ciences, to travel for 
hisimprovement. Jones’s defign for the Banqueting Houle at 
Whitehall had been drawn during the reign of James, but 
was not carried into execution till after Charles afcended the 
throne. 

That the ftate of poetry inthe reign of this monarch was 
not defpicable, little more is neceflary to prove than a recital 
of the names of thole who moft diltinguifhed themfelves at 
the time. Thefe were Suckling, Crafhaw, Denham, and 
Waller: But many of the performances of the two lait are 
more properly to be referred to a Jater period. It is. no incone 
fiderable praife to Crathaw, that Pope has imitated him, and, in 
fome inftances, avowed the imitation, though in others he has 
been leis honeft and candid, ‘The names of Carew, Corbet, 
Barclay, and Cleveland, &c. increafe the lift of the poets of 
Charles’s reign; but there is little in their performances to 
entiile them to the applaufe of fucceeding times. 





The PYRENEAN SHEPHERDS: 
4A FRAGMENT. 
[from the French of the celebrated Madame de Genlis. ] 


N a tour through fome of our fouthern provinces, about 

twelve years ago*, | arrived at that great chain of moun- 

tains which forms the boundary between France and Spain 
‘There, 


* This was written in 1790. 
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There, in a fweet fequeftcred fpot, I hired a pretty cottage, 
with a view te {pend the remaining (ummer months. It was 
feated on the declivity of a mouatain crowned with majettic 
trees, and all the varieties of fylvan beauty ; It was encircled 
too by rocks and by {prings of tranfparent water. It com- 
manded the view of an exteafive valley, interlected by the 
fireams formed by numerous mountain torrents. My only 
neighbours were hufbandmen and fhepherds. No bultling 
crowds difturbed my peaceful meditations, or recalled to re 
collection the reftle(s anxieties of felf-intereft and ambition, 
the violence and vanity of human paffions, and the delufive 
fcenes of folly and diffipation. No founds I heard but the 
majeftic voice of nature; the roaring of headlong torrents, 
rapid and profound; ‘ the broad refponfive low” of fcat- 
tered herds enlivening the fubjacent meadows; the ruttic 
notes of the flagclet; and the fongs of the young fhepherds, 
fitting on the rocky heights. In thefe beautiful folitudes I dee 
voted the greateft part of the day to walking. My firft ram- 
bles were over the encircling mountains. Here [ obferved, 
that the flocks of fheep | often met with, were tended by chil- 
dren, or by youths not more than fifteen years old. While 
thefe youths were employed in the moft elevated parts of the 
mountain, the children, unaccultomed yet to climd the fteep 
and flippery rocks, remained below, in paitures not fo difficult 
of accefs, 

As I defcended thefe mountains, the fhepherds appeared to 
be ftill younger and more diminutive ; and on.-the hills that 
bordered the vallies, the little thepherds were not more than 
eight or nine years old. ‘This led me toimagine that the flocks 
in the vallies were tended by thepherds who were mere infants. 
Accofting one of the chiidren, | faid, “ Don’t you fometimes 
lead your fheep into the meadows below ?”—He anfwered, 
{miling, “ I fhall one day tend them there ; but it will be a 
long time firft.”—“ How fo?”—“ I muft firft tend them 
upon yonder heights 5 after that, I am to work with my fa» 
ther; and then, im about fixty years, I fhall be fent into the 
valiey.”"—* What! are ali the fhepherds of the valley old 
men ?”— Yes, they are: Our eldery brothers are on the 
heights, and our grandfathers in the fields telow.”” 

I vow left the little thepherd, and defcended into the de- 
lightful valley of Campana. ‘The objects which firft attracted 
my attention were the numerous herds and flocks {cattered 
over this extenfive plain. Soon after, | perceived the vene~ 
table fhepherds, feated or reclining, on the verdant borders 
around, 
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around. On feeing the hoary fires thus left to themfelves, as 
it were, in thefe fequeftered fcenes, I felt a kind of painful 
fenfation, Whata charming picture had I been contemplating ! ! 
Delightful mountains ! Happy abodes of youthful inno. 
cence, activity, and joy ! I hadjuft quitted whatever was moft 
lovely and endearing, astlefs infancy and opening youth! 
What.a contraft I now beheld in this approximation of the 
two extremes of life! It was the more ftriking, as thefe good 
old men, reclining on the grafs, feemed to be loft in melan- 
choly mufing. Their filence and tranquillity refembled a de- 
jeQion of mind refulting from the cruel idea of being forfaken 
by their children. 

I approached them with fentiments of pity mingled with 
veneration, and foon accofted an aged perfon whofe noble af- 
pect rivetted my whole attention. His figure was at once full 
of dignity and fweetnefs; his hoary locks hung gracefully 
down his fhoulders ; benignity and goodnefs were conf{picuous 
in his countenance; and the ferenity of his looks expreffed 
the tranquillity within. He was fitting by the perpendicular 
fide of a mountain overgrown by mofs and various woodland 
plants. A ftupendous pile of rocks, projcAing from the fum- 
mit of this mountain, at the height of more than two hundred 
feet, formed a kind of ruftic canopy, which fhaded this aged 
fhepherd from the heat of the fun. ‘Thefe rocks were over- 
grown with natural wreaths of rofe-coloured flowers, formed 
by long-trailing branches of periwincle, which hung in fef- 
toons, fcattered and grouped around with equal elegance and 
profufion ; and clofe to this romantic fpot, two oppofite weep= 
ing willows, mingling their pliant branches, fhaded a fine 
ftream, which, after ruthi ing down the mountain with irrefifti- 
ble fury, now purfued its courle, gently murmuring along the 
vale. 

The old thepherd having permitted me to fit down by his 
fide, I told him the information which I had juft received from 
the little fhepherd, and requefted him to explainit. * From 
time immemorial,” anfwered the aged fire, * the inhabitants 
of thefe mountainous countries have devoted to the paftoral 
life thofe two ages that feem more particularly formed for it; 
I mean, the two extremes of life—infancy, which has jult 
iflued from the hands of nature, and old age, now ready to 
return into her bofom. The chives, as you have obferved, 
tend the flocks onthe heights. ‘There they acquire that vis 

gour, agility, and bo! banola; whick h characterize the mountaineers. 
‘hey are accuftomed to climb the rocks, io wade through 
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rapid torrents, to contemplate wi hout terror the deep abyfs, 
and often to run along the edge of frightful precipices in pur- 
fuit of a fugitive goat; but, at fifteen years of age, they quit 
the paftoral life, and become hufbandmen. Proud of being 
aflociated with his father in the labours of agriculture, the 
youth leaves his mountains without regret, and joytully gives 
up his crook to weaker hands. Henceforth the fpade and the 
pickeaxe find fitter employment for his vigorous arm. How- 
ever, before he defcends into the plain, he cafts a penfive look 
toward his flock, the fole object, hitherto, of all his care; nor 
can he reccive without emotion the laft carefles of his faithful 
dog. Admitted into the clafs of hufbandmen, we remain in it: 
till our ftrength decays ; when we quit our laborious employ- 
ment, we relume the crook and the wallet, and come into theie 
meadows to {pend the remainder of our days.” 

Here the old man paufed, and a flight cloud obf{cured, for a 
moment, the ferenity of his looks, It was not without fome 
painful fenfations, I thought, that he recollected the time when 
old age had compelled him to devote himfelf entirely to the 
pattoral life: But he was not filent long: * Our oldage,” he 
continued, ‘¢ is perfe€tly happy: It pafles on in {weet tran- 
quillity”’—** But,” interrupted I, “ having been fo long ac- 
cuftomed to labour, do you not find fomething irkfome in this 
perpetual repofe?”? ‘* No,” he anfwered, * becaufe this 
repofe is ufeful. { fhould be wearied out with languogs, if 
Iwere idle in our cottages. The man who is not ufeful to 
others is more efpecially a burden to himfelf; but feated all 
the day under thele rocks, while 1 am tending my theep, L 
ferve my family as well as when I was cultivating the ground, 
and conducting my plough. This idea alone is fuficient to 
make me happy in my peaceful fitu.cion, Befides, 1 can af- 
fure you, that after more than fifty years of hard labour, it is 
a pleafing circuaftance to have no other duty to perform than 
that of {pending our days, reclining thus at eale on the verdant 
carpet.”"—** And do you not find this conftant inactivity quite 
Weasifome ?°’—“* Is it pofiible I fhoulJ, amid the objects 
around, which recail to my miad the moft endearing recollece 
tions? Thofe mountains, which furround us like an amphi- 
theatre, were the fcenes of n y earlicit youth; andi kaow 
from hence my favourite haunts by the difpofition of yonder 
groups of firs aad piles of rocks. My decaying fight wiil 
hot permit me to diftinguith all that your eyes can difcever 5 
but memory fupplics the defect, and faithfully reprefents what 
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requires a certain application of mind which renders it ever 
interefting. Fancy conveys me to thofe lofty mountains 
which feem loft in the clouds ; ideas, mever to be effaced, ftill 
guide me through thofe winding roads, and the fleep and flip. 
pery paths which interfe&t them. Sometimes, indeed, my une 
certain memory, on a fudden, deferts me ; now, perhaps, on 
the brink of a rapid torrent, or on the verge of a craggy pre. 
cipice.—IF ftart—I tremble—and if at this infant I can recol. 
lect my loft way, my heart ftill palpitates with the joy I felt 
in my earlieft days. Thus, without ever quitting the valley, 
I {pring, in idea, upon thefe mountains; I ramble again over 
the woodland {cenes, and find again, in my favourite haunts; all 
the gay fenfations and pleafures of youth.” 


(To be continued.) 





Thoughis on making Peace with the French Executive 
Dircélory. 


[From Mr. Burke’s Letters addreffed to a Member of the prefent 
Parliament, on the Propofals for Peace with the Regicide Di- 
reCtory of France. } 


(Continued from Page 347.) 


R. BURKE occafionally cafts a retrofpe&tive glance at 

the fituation of this country, in different periods of her 

hiftory. His character of Sir Robert Walpole cannot but be 
interefting to all clafles of readers. 

“© There has not been in this century, any foreign peace or 
war, in its origin, the fru® of popular defire, except the war 
that was made with Spainin 1739. Sir Robert Walpole was 
forced into the war by the people, who were inflamed to this 
meature by the moft leading politicians, by the firit orators, and 
the greatett pocts of the tims. Forthat war, Pope fung his 
dying notes. For that war, Johnfon, in more energetic 
ftrains, employed the voice of his early genius, For that war, 
Glover diftinguifhed himfelf in the way in which his mufe was 
the moft natural and happy. 

“© In flating that Walpole was driven by a popular clamout 
into a meafure not to be juftified, I do not mean wholly to exe 
cufe his conduct. My time of obfervation did not exactly 
coincice with that event; but I read much of the controverfies 
then carricd on. Several years after the conteit of parties 
had 
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had ceafed, the people wereamufed, and in a degree warmed 
with them, ‘Ihe events of that zra feemed then of magni- 
tude, which the revolutions of our time have reduced to paro- 
chial importance: And the debates which tien fhook the 
nation, now appear of no higher moment thana difcuflion in 
aveftry. When I was very Daaen ote a general fafhien told me 
I was to admire fome of the writings again{t that Minifter 5 
a little more maturity tauzht meas much to defpife them. 
lobferved ene fault in his general proceedings: He never man- 
fully put forward the entire ftrength of his caufe. He tem- 
porifed ; he managed; and adopting very nearly the fentiments 
of hisadverfaries, he oppofed their inferences. This, fora 
political commander, is the choice of a weak poft. His ad- 
verfaries had the better of the argument, as he handled it, not 
as the reafon and juftice of his caufe enabled him to manage it. 
I fay this, after having fecn, and with fome care examined, the 
original documents concerning certain important tranfactions 
of tholetimes. They perfeétly fatisfied me of the extreme in- 
jultice of that war, and of the fallehood of the colours, which 
tohis own ruin, and guided by a miftaken policy, he fuffered 
to be daubed over that meafure. Some years after, it was my 
fortune to converfe with many of the principal actors againit 
that Minifter, and with thofe who principally excited that cla- 
mour. None of them, no not one, did in the leaft defend the 
meafure, or attempt tojuftify their conduct. They condemned 
itas freely as they would have done in commenting upon any 
proceeding in hiltory, ia which they were totally unconcerned, 
Thus it willbe. ‘Chey who fiir up the people to improper 
defires, whether of pone or war, will be condeasned by them- 
felves. They who weakly yield to them will be condemned 
by hiftory.”’ 

Weare then carried back to King William’s reign 5 and a 

ery animated and pleafing contraft is drawn between the ftate 
of the country at that time and the prefent, with refpect to 
credit and refources. 

“ Ttisfor us at prefent to recolle&% what we have been; and 
to confider what, if we pleafe, we may be ftill. At the period 
of thofe wars, our privcipal ftrength was /ound in the refolution 
of the people ; that in the refolucion of a part only, and of the 
then whole, which bore no proportion to our exilting magnis 
tude. England and Scotland were not united at the b beginning 
of that mighty ftruggle. Whea, in the courle of the contelt, 
they were Cconjoine J, it waSin a raw, an ill cemented, an un- 
productive union. For the whole duration of the war, and 
Vou. XXVIII. 715 3h long 
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long after, the names, and other outward and vifible figns of 
approximation, rather augmented than diminifhed our infular 
feuds. ‘They were rather the caufes of new difcontents and 
new troubles, than promoters of cordiality and affeStion, 
The now fingle and potent Great Britain was then not only 
two countries, but, from the party heats in both, and the divi. 
fions formed in each of them, each of the old kingdoms within 
itfelf, in effet, was made-up of two holtile nations. Ireland, 
now fo large a fource of the common opulence and power, 
which, wifely managed, might be made much more beneficial 
and much more effective, was then the heavielt of the burdens, 
An army not much lefs than 40,000 men, was drawn from the 
general effort, to keep that kingdom in a poor, unfruitful, and 
refourcele(s fubje€tion. 
“ Such was the ftate of the empire. The ftate of our 
finances was worfe, if poflible. Every branch of the revenue 
ecame lefs productive after the revolution. Silver, not as now, 
a fort of counter, but the-body of the current coin, was reduced 
fo low as not to have above three parts in four of the value in 
the fhilling. It required a dead expence of three millions 
fterling to renew the coinage. Public credit, that great but 
ambiguous principle which has fo often been predifted as the 
caufe of our certain ruin, but which for a century has been the 
conftant companion, and often the means of our profperity and 
greatnefs, had its origin, and was cradled, I may fay, in bank- 
ruptcy and beggary. At this day we have feen parties con- 
tending to be admitted, at a moderate premium, to advance 
eightcen millions to the Exchequer. For infinitely fmaller 
loans, the Chancellor of the Exchequer of that dav, Montagu, 
the father of public credit, counter-fecuring the ftate by the 
appearance of the city, with the Lord Mayor of London at 
his fide, was obliged, like an agent at an ele@tion, to go cap in 
hand from fhop to fhop, to borrow an hundred pounds, and 
even (mailer f{ums. When made up in driblets as they could, 
their beft fecurities were at an intereft of twelve per cent. 
Even the paper of the Bank (now at par with cafh, and even 
fometimes preferred to it,) was often at a difcount of twenty 
percent. By this the ftate of the reft may be judged. 
“ Asto our commerce, the imports and exports of the 
ation, now fix and forcy million, did not then amount to ten, 
Theinland trade, which is commonly pafled by in this fort of 
eftimates, but which, in part growing out of the foreign and 
connected with it, is more advantageous, and more fubftantially 
nutritive to the fate, is not only grown ina proportion of neat 
hyc 
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five to one as the foreign, but has been augmented, at leaft, in 
atenfold proportion. Wien I came to Ergland 1 remember 
but one river navigation, the rate of carriage on which was 
limited by an act of Parliament. It was made in the reign of, 
William the Third; I mean that of the Aire and Calder 
The rate was fettled at thirteen pence. So higha price de- 
monftrated the feeblenefs of thele beginnings “of our inland 
intercourfe. In my time, one of the longeft and fharpeft con- 
tefts { remember in your Houfe, and which rather refembled a 
violent contention among national parties, than a local difpute, 
was, as wellas I can recollect, to hold the price up to thrce- 
pence. Even this, which a very fcanty juftice to the propric- 
tors, required, was done with infinite difficulty. As to privat 
credit, there were not, as I beft remember, twelve be ken 
fhops at that timeout of London. In this their number, when 
I firit faw the country, I cannot be quite exact; but certainly 
thofe machines of domeftic credit were then very few indeed. 
They are now in almoft every market town: And this cir- 
cumftance (whether the thing be carried to an excefs or not) 
demonftrates the aitonifhing encreafe of private confidence, of 
general circulation, and of internal commerce ; an encreale 
out of all proportion to the growth of the foreign trade. Our 
naval {trength in the time of King William’s war was nearly 
matched by that of France ; and though conjoined with Hol- 
land, then a maritime power hardly inferior to our own, even 
with that force we were not always victcrious. Though finally 
fuperior, the allied flzets experienced many unpleafant reverfes 
ontheir own clement. In two years three ‘thoufan d veilels 
were taken from the Englifb trade. On the continent we loft 
almoft every battle we fought. 


(To be continued.) 





Account of fome important Improvements made by Mr. 
Burdon, in the. County of Durham, 
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tude and attachment of their cotemporaries, and on the vene. 
ration of pofterity, than e:ther the ftatefman or chieftain can 
pretend to, who in the cabinet or in the field concerts or exe. 
cutes meafures which ftrengthen the handof power by viola 
ting the principles of humanity, and the natural unalienable 
rights of our efit beings ! 

Few men who refle&@ credit on the prefent age, have 
ftronger Bietedi ions than Mr, Burdon, one of the worthy Re. 
prefeatatives of the county of Durham, to the appro>ation and 
efteem of the public. Witha view to:benefit the diftria 
in which he refides, a few years fince, he formed a moft excel- 
lent road between the opulent towns of Sunderland and Stocke 
ton, with fearcely any pecuniary affiftance; by the completion 
of which the farmer is enabled to carry his produce to market 
with the greateft eafe and difpatch, and lands have rapidly in- 
creafed in value beyond the moft fanguine expectations of the 
refpeStive proprietors. ‘Till this communication was opened, 
the int¢rcouife between the two places was attended with 
equal hazard and difficulty, occafioned by low {wampy lands, 
and by a variety of other obftructions. Thefe evils are now 
happily remedied by the ere€tion of bridges, and by a very 
extenfive caufeway, the execution of which refle@s the highet 
credit on the abilities and difcernmeat of the indefatigable 
projector. 

Caflie Eden, the refidence of Mr. Burdon, is fituated in a 
country neither remarkable for its fertility nor population ; to 
promote the former ‘ is continually exerting thofe efforts 
which will affluredly lead to the accomplifhmes:t of his withes; 
to complete the latter, and moft important defign, he has en- 
couraged the ereciion of an extenfive cotton manufaéto ry, in 


which m iTeitu les of men, women, and ¢ hildren, are continual! ly 
employed, I he nume rous habitations for the perfons engaged 
" this undertaking, for thop keep ers, to fupply them with 
eve ery necefflary article, h 18 given the portion allotted for this 
I pur] ofe the appearance of a confiderable fettlement. A tare 


} 


ket is allo citablifhed, which is plentifully fupplied every 
‘Thurfday with meat, vegetables, &c. of the beft quality. 
Schools are formed, under proper management, for the inftruce 

nof the younger members of this { ciety, who are carefully 
principled both in their religious and moral obligations ; cous 


af attencance on divine fervice is itiicily enjoincd on all 
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this northern part of the ifland. The church, which became 
too {mal! to contain the incresfe of inhabitants, has within a 
few months been almoft entirely reb wile ona very enlarged and 
commodious plan, at the expence of Mr. Burdon; "and the 
regulations which are framed for the good and orderly govetns 
ment of the numerous body engaged inthe manufactory, will, 
under Providence, be productive of thofe confequences which 
will enfure their eternal and temporal profperity! Ina word, 
the worthy pr oprietor of Caftle Eden ftands highly diftin- 
guifhed as a valuable member of the community, and appear 
anxious to emulate, by ufeful unde rtakings, the celebrated 
atone fo clega ntly charz€terized by the author of the 
Guardian, in the ninth number of that excellent compofition. 
Pins material advantages which were immediately ex- 
perienced on opening a communication between Stockton and 
Sunderland, fuggefted the idea of forming a road between the 
latter piace and ‘Ne weaftle ; for that purpofe Mr. Burdon re- 
queftcd a meeting of the gentlemen of property, to whom he 
pointed out the benefits likely to refule from the undertaking, 
and propofed catering into a fub{cription to defray the necef= 
fary expences. It was aflerted: on this occafion that the tolls 
which were to be colleéted under an a&t of Parliament to be 
obtained for that purpefe, would: affuredly, in a fhort fpace, 
pay an extraordinary intereft for the money advanced ; yet his 
arguments, fupported as they were by reafon and by expe. 
rience, did not appear to carry conviction, and the affittance 
afforded him was, in every point of view, truly incanfiderable. 
Far from being difcouraged by the timidity of thofe who were 
lefs fanguine, he determined to carry the plan into execution, 
even though he fhould ‘e icft to fuftain the whole of the ex- 
penditure to complete the great defign, It became neceflary 
toerect a bridge over the river Wear, which has recently been 
executed in the vicinity of Sunderiand, in a manner which 
inconteftibly evidences the public {pirit, and the fuperior ge- 
niusof Mr. B. This noble ftructure is undoubtedly f 
to any thing of the kind at prefent exifting in Europe. 
fits of one {pacious arch, 236 feet ix: pan, and 100 i 
The navigation is by no aicans impeded, as fhips of cont 
table burthen can fail under it, without lowering their top- 
mafts; the buttrefles are of ft Mey the bridg: itfelt of caft iron, 
exceptig a {mall proportion, which is wrought 5 the boldaefs 
and elegance of the defign « qually gratifies and furprizes every 
judicious and every curious veliuider; and has been exccuted 
at 
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t the expence of about 25,000]. of which fum 19,000]. has 
ica advanced by Mr. Burdon, 
Your’s, &c. 
E. W. 
Sunderland, duguft 22, 1796. 


Comparative State of the Arts, &c. in England and 
France, at the Conclufion of the Peace of 1763. 


[ By the late Mr. Gizzon.] 
¥; this firft vifit to Paris I pafled three months and a half, 


(January 28—May g) and a much losiger fpace might have 
a agreeably filled, without any intercourfe with the natives, 
At home we are content to move inthe daily round of pleafure 
and bufinefs ; and a fcene which is always prefent is fuppofed 
to be within our knowledge, or at leaft within our power, 
But ina forci;,n country, curiofity is our bufinefs and our plea- 
fure; and the traveller, conicious of his ignorance, and cove- 
tous of his time, is diligent in the fearch and the view of every 
obje€t that can deferve his attention. I devoted many hours 
of the morning to the circuit of Paris and the neighbourhood, 
to the vilit of churches and palaces confpicuous by their 
architecture, to the royal manufactures, collections of books 
and pictures, and all the various treafuies of art, of learning, 
and of luxury. 

An Englifhman may hear without reluQance, that in thele 
curious and coftly articles Paris is fuperior to London ; fince 
the opulence of the French capital arifes from the defects of 
its government and religion. In the abfence of Louis XIV. 
and his fucceffors, the Louvre has been left unfinithed: But 
the millions which have been lavifhed on the fands of Vers 
failles, and the mora‘s of Marli, could not be fupplied by the 
legal allowance of a Briiifh King, ‘The {plendour of the 
French nobles is confined to their town refidence ; that of the 
Englifh is more ufefully diftributed in their country feats; and 
we shou! d be alton ithed at our own riches, if the labours of 
architecture, the fpoils cf Italy and Greece, which are now 
icattered from Inverary to Wilton, were accumulated ina few 
ftreets between Marybone and Weltmintter. 

All fuperfluous ornament is rejected by the cold frugality of 
the Proteftants ; but the catholic fuperftition, which is always 
the encay of eafon, i is often the parent of the arts. The 

6 wealthy 
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wealthy communities of priefts and monks expend their re- 
venues in ftately edifices ; and the parifh church of St. Sul- 
pice, one of the nobleft ftructures in Paris, was built and 
adorned by the private induftry of alatecure. In this outfet, 
‘and ftill more in the fequel of my tour, my eye was amufed 5 
but the pleafing vifion cannot be fixed by the pen; the parti- 
cular images are darkly feen through the medium of fivc-and- 
twenty years, and the narrative of my life muft not degenerate 
intoa bock of travels. 

But the principal end of my journey was to enjoy the fociety 
of apolifhed and amiable people, in whofe favour I was ftrongly 
prejudiced, and to converfe with fome authors, whofe conver 
fation, as 1 fondly imagined, muft be far more pleafing and 
intru@ive than their writings. The moment was happily 

chofen. At the clofe of a fuccefsful war the Britith name 
was refpected on the continent. 


Clarum et venerabile nomen 
’ bg | 
Gentibus. 


Our opinions, our fafhions, even our games, were adopted in 
France, a ray of national glory illumrnated each individual, 
and every Englifhman was fuppofed to be born a patriot and a 
philofopher. 


4 DEFENCE of FEMALE TALENTS. 
‘ 


RE petty and unphilofophical conteft refpeAing fexual 

{uperiority, has, in this advanced age of reafon and 
fcicnce, become frivolous and uninterefting. Of all exclu- 
five pret tenfions, there is none more abfurd and mifchievous, 
in its operation and confequences, than that of mind. That 
one half of the human eaciony on a felf-erefted throne, 
thould prefcribe are to, and impofe intclleQual fetters on, 


the other half; and dictate to them to what purpofes they are 
to apply, and how far they are to be allowed to exercife, their 
common faculties, is not more intolerable than vain. How 





long, with feGarian inconfifteacy, will man refufe the liberty 
he claims ; how long will he cherifh, with narrow poli icy and 
fuperftitious veneration, the maxims of tyranny, and the infti- 
tutions of barbarifm f Thefe idic difputes were entirely tu- 
perfeded, the moment that an enlightened philofophy demon- 
ftrated, ‘That man (including the {pecies, without diftinc- 
tion of fcx) was fimply a perceptive being, incapable of re- 
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cciving knowledge through any other medium than that of 
the fenfes: That the actions and difpofitions of men are not 
we offspring of any orig zinal bias that they bring into the world, 

n favour of one fentiuent or character rather than another, 
in flow entirely from the operation of circumiftances, ands 
events acting upon a faculty of receiving fenfisle impreffions: 
That all our knowledge, all our leas, every thing we poflefs 
as intelligent beings, comes from impreilion, Ali the minds 
that exift fet out from abfolute ignorance. ‘They received 
firft one impreffion and then a fecond. As the impreffions be- 
came more numerous, and more ftored by the help of me- 
mory, and com ined by the faculty of affociation, fo the expe- 
rience increafed, and with the experience, the knowledge, the 
wifdom, every thing that diftinguifhes man from what we un- 
derftand by a * clod of the valley*.” = “This, adds our author, 
isa fimple and incontrovertible hiftory of intellectual being, 
Allowing this ftatement to be juft, from whence is derived 
the f fanciful diftin&tion between creatures fimilarly organized, 
endowed witha like number of fenfes or inlets to perception? 

We have never ye: fecn a female Homer, or Virgil, or 
Bacon, or Newton. Great numbers of women have received 
a much better education than Shakefpeare ever enjoyed; and 
yet, | believe, we may venture to afk, whether the works of ail 
the female authors who ever exifted, taken collectively, are 
equal in value to the- works of Shakefpeare, an uneducated 
man ? 

We will allow, that, upon the aggregate, from a fair calcus 
lation, the balance of intellectual attainment would, probably, 
be found on the fide of the men. And why? Not from any 
occule and original difference in their conformation, but be« 
caufe the education of women has been uniformly more per- 
verted, as wellas negle@ed, thanthat of mene Their general 
inferiority, then, follows as a confequence from the principles 
already ftated: Nor is it neceflary to refer to remote and myf- 
terious caufes what may be tra rer with much greater facility, 
tofources obvioufly exifting and daily oblerved. Many wo- 
men, it is faid, have been better educated than Shakelpeare. 
This would be difficult to prove, when education is compres 
henfively confidered as confifting of precept, accident, focial 
intercourfe, and political inftitution. In all thefe branches, 
by which the human character is wholly modified, women 
juffer great and peculiar difadvantages, 


9 MUTINY 


* Godwin’s Political Juiltice. 
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MUTINY on BOARD the BOUNTY. 


To the PRINTER, 


S1R, 
Racedown Lodge, Oftober 235 1796 


HERE having appeared in your Entertainer [vide the 
255th page of the prefent vol.] an extract from a work 
purporting to be the production of Fletcher Chriftian, who 
headed the mutiny. on board the Bounty, | think it proper to 
inform you, that [have the beft authority for faying that this 
publication is fpurious. Your regard for truth will induce you 

to apprize your readers of this circumftance. 

I am, Sir, 
Your humble fervant, 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 





Anfwer, by T. Taylor, of Lifkeard, to his own Charade, inferted 
November 235 1795¢ 


Ly filent fufpence, and for near one whole year, 
Have the poor antiquarians been left in the rear ; 
Which induces the author at length for to thew, 

That his name it is ASHMOLE, and fo, gents, adieu. 





Anfwer, by G. Harrifon, Funior, of Eaft Coker, to T. Greenflade’s 
Rebus, inferted Fuly 4. 


HE name of CHAM is what you mean, 
As in your rebus may be feen, 


*+* We have received the like anfwer from R. James, of 
Gulval; T. Bullock, St. Columb; W. Hawkins, Crediton; 
W.and T, Maddick, Rattery ; and W. Hoare, Dean Prior. 





Anfwer, by W. Maddick, of Rattery, to F. Z,’s Rebus, inferted: 
July 4. 


N your rebus, it is plain, 
The EAGLE is the bird you mean. 
tit We have received the like anfwer from P. Hoatg, of 
Stoke Climfland; W. Hawkins, and N. Coles, junior, of 
Crediton; George Harrifon, junior, of Eaft Coker; William 
Vou. XXVIIL715, 3 L Sherwill, 
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Sherwill, Ivybridge; N. Haly, St. Mellion; T. Whicker, 
and P. Gove, of Exon; W.C. of Penzance; R. James, of 
Gulval; T. Bullock, St. Columbe; S. Hill, Dawlith; and 
W. Hoare, of Dean Prior. 





4 QUESTION, ty Henry Lake, of Bruton, 


O find two numbers in the ratio of 7 to 4,fuch that the 
cube of the greater fall exceed the fquare of the lefs 
the greateft poffible. 





4n ENIGMA, by T. Paj/more, of Beer. 


weet pale Cynthia theds her beams 
O’er the {weetly flowing ftreams, 
*Mid the ftillnefs of the night, 
While the ftars diffufe their light, 
Gladd’ning ev’ry rural fcene, 
Lo! I reign a folemn queen, 
Peaceful, tranquil, and ferene, 
Mark where Philomel ber fong 
Pours harmonioully along, 
She, of al! tie feather’d barid, 
In Britannia’s favour’d land, 
With her pleafing notes alone 
_ aPa; eth homage ‘tomy throne, 
With humility and love ; 
Where the warblers of the grove 
In the arms of balmy fleep 
Their delightful mafic fteep 
Fill Aurora paints the tkies, 
And with vigour they arife ; 
jp the, groves and woads among, 
ear the ever-lovely throng, 
Chantitig to theif conforts they, 
In atender plaintive lay ; 

* Hear the cooing turtle dove 
Mourning for her abfent love ; 
Man appears, away, away | 
Farewell night, behold ’tis day ! 

~ Of ‘me not a ftep delcry, 
. With rapidity fly, 
L POETRY. 
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The Sovereigns of England from the Norman. Conqueft,attempied 
in Verfes 


N England once the Romans bore the {way ; 
find after them the Sexons‘led ‘the way : 
They fought the Danes, but meta dread defeat, 
For Norman William luckiefs Harold beat. 
William the Conq’ror’s fon by Tyrrel’s* flain, 
Ended a fhort and not a glorious reign. 
Henry the Firft in arms victorious fhone, 
Then Stephen came to fil! Britannia’s throne. 
The Second Henry, Rofamunda’sf fate; 
Richard fucceeded in the regal ftate. 
For Magna Charta fam’d, then next came John; 
By Henry Third confirm’d, John’s coward fone 
Ecward the Firft his father’s place fupply’d, 
By whole victorious arms Lewellyn§ dy’d. 
Poor Second “dward by his fav’rites led 
Was found (a poker burnt his bowels) dead. 
Edward the Third regain’d the nation’s fame, 
Poictiers and Creffy trembled at his name. 
His fable{] fon made Bruc-|] and Scotland yield, 
And vanquifh’d both by prowefs imthe field. 
His grandfon, Second Richard, haplefs wight! 
Refign’d his crown to brave Fourth Henry's might. 
The Fifth at Agincourt proud France o’ercame, 
Was crowned there, and reap’d immortal fame. 
His fon, the Sixth, loft all his father gain’d, 
So Fourth King Edward then im England reign’d. 
His fon, the Fifth, and brother by his fide, 
By cruel Richard* (who facceeded) dy’d. 
He fought Seventh tienry, and with fome renown; 
But Henry conquer’d, and obtain’d the crown, 
Henry the Eighththe throne afcended—then 
Edward the Sixth fucceeded him at ten. 
Mary the cruel came the nextin turn, 
Whote chief delight was Proteftants to burn. 
Flizabeth fucceeded—Glorious Queen ! 
She dy’d, and James from Scotland camel ween. 
Charles 
* In New Foreft accidentally by an arrow. 
} Poifoned by Henry’s Queen at Godftow, near Oxford. 
A Welth King. 

4 Edward the Black Printe, focalled as wearing black armour. ThisPrince, near 
Poigtiers, a large city of France, obtained a decifive viétory over the French, and 
took its King, and his fon Philip, prifonere, and brought them over to England. 
‘i , : tl King « f Scotland. is : } 

The third uncle to Edward the Filth, who, with his brother in bed, in the 
Ower Of London, were {mothered by Richard's orders 
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Charles, his unhappy fon, the crown obtain’d, 
Bat the black fcaffold with his blood was ftain’d. 
Cromwell, Protector of the Englifh realm, 
Next fteer’d facceisfully Britannia’s helm ; 

He dy’d, and Jeft a warrior’s name behind : 
Then Britain was to Second Charles affign’d. 
The Pupith James, the Second of the name, 
Next to the throne of far-fam’d Albion came 
But from the throne he fled, fo William Third, 
And Mary Second were to it preferr’d. 

Next Ann fhone forth, the glory of our ifle, 
And Marlb’rough’s vi&tories made the nation {mile. 
Then George the Firft the Britith feeptre fway’d, 
He dy’d; and George the Second wasobey’d. 
Long may the prefent George remain our King, 
And all his enemies in halters {wing ! 


Swimbridge, Ofober 11, 1796. 
























On the Birth of a Pofthumaus Child, born in peculiar Circum- 


frances of Family Difirefs. 
By the late beautiful Poet, Roperr Burws, 


WEET flow’ret! pledge o’meikle love, 
And ward o’mony a pray’r, 
What heart o’ftane ward thou na move, 
Sae helplefs, {weet, and fair. 


November hirples o’er the lea, 
Chill on thy lovely form ; 

And gane, alas! the fhelt’ing tree, 
Should fhield thee frae the ftorm ! 


May He who gives the rain to pour, 
And wings the blaft to blaw, 

Protect thee trae the driving fhow’r 
The bitter froit and {naw ! 


“~ He, the friend of woe and want, 

Who heals life’s various ftounds, 

Protect and guard the mother-plant, 
And heal ber cruel wounds ! 


But late the flourifh’d, rooted faft, 
Fair on the tummer morn: 

Now feeble bends fhe in the blaft, 
Un hhelter’d and forlorn. 


Bleft be thy bloom, thou lovely gem, 
Unfcath’d by ruffian hand ; 
And from thee many a parent-ftem 
Arife, to deck our land ! = 
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